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THE LUBES OE NATITEE. 

Men are set betweea two classes of ex- 
ternal influences, acting in opposing direc- 
tions, and resulting widely diversely. On 
the one side lies what we, witli deep, but 
scarcely understood, significance, call the 
WOELD : a strange compound of griefs and 
satisfactions, cares, and solaces, with which, 
and in which, no one is satisfied or at rest; 
a drear desert in which we search for gold 
with painstaking and weariness — now and 
then finding, perhaps, an oasis or a foun- 
tain. Here men enter into "business," la- 
bor for finite ends; here their souls rust 
and their intellects waste themselves for 
objects which are as elusive a§ the imaged 
city of the mirage ; and here, too, lies the 
field of labor of the good and the humble, 
who look at the world as it really is, as the 
type of a better. 

The characteristics of the labor of tlie 
world are, that it brings no inherent grati- 
fication, and has in view a recompense 
limited in its duration and enjoyment. ^It 
is felt by all to be a drudgery, and is gone 
through only for the remote fruits it bears, 
wealth, position, &c., &c. It is the proper 
sphere of selfishness and ambition, where 
men learn to estimate themselves unduly, 
and grow sordid and earthy. We are not 
at present prepared to enter into a reli- 
gious crusade against it, nor are we dis- 
posed to deny its temporary use and neces- 
sity in the scale of progress — the Christian 
religion points out its dangers and its anti- 
dote — the true spiritual wisdom. We have 
only to speak of its relations to the present 
form of existence. Tou may believe as you 
will of Christianity or of the immortality 
which is revealed by it-^— disbelief in them 
will certainly make worldly cares none the 
less heavy, or a relief from them the less 
acceptable. 

Without passing, then, into the discus- 
sion of spiritual topics, which are mooted 
by the great mass of mankind — without 
going beyond the present moment, we can 
speak of the opposite influence to that of 
the world — Nature. From every side of 
us, from green fields and sombre forests, 
and from hill summits all over the wide 
earth, she calls to us, to allure us from cares 
that bring premature age and deadness of 
feeling. Those who have been wise enough 
to listen to the call, have learned that the 
fable of AntiBus' rising from each fall on 
the breast of mother earth with a vigor re- 
newed, is a verity to those who, worsted or 
wearied in the conflict of material circum- 
stances, cast themselves on Nature for re- 



freshment aind comeback with new strength 
and courage. The power of the lulling 
voices which green earth has, is scarcely 
appreciated by any but those who have 
given themselves up entirely to them, and 
forgotten in their melody that there was 
aught else than music in life. 

In going to Nature, we do not understand 
the practice so common now of changing 
trade for agriculture. To buy a plot of 
ground, and by study of the American 
Agriculturist and Country Gentleman to 
bring from the unfertile ground abundant 
crops, is not going to Nature for refresh- 
ment, but for a change of cares. Even the 
farmer needs the relaxation which an idle 
stroll over his own fields, without a thought 
of their promise to his granaries, would 
give him. To forget all use for a moment 
even — to know that the cockle in the grain 
is beautiful, and the May-weed in the 
meadow is better worth contemplation 
than the grass ii unprofitably displaces — 
that is freedom from care. Wliat does it 
matter whether we work in wood or iron — 
whether we measure our goods for sale, or 
turn the turf for the seed ? It is still self 
and selfish cares which we shape, and 
measure, and plant ; but to listen to Nature 
— to see her and forget everything save that 
beauty is given to the eye and melody to 
the ear — this is what N.ature lures us to, 
and in accepting which, we find rest from 
the World. 

We have known minds which for years 
had been so exclusively devoted to business 
cares, that when, at length, they became 
subject to the influence of Nature, they 
seemed to have been ossifled, and found her 
sweet and subtle power to produce pain, 
rather than pleasure, in its operation on 
their deadened and stiffened organizations. 
It was like motion in a hand palsied for 
years when the ability to move returns, 
and the inflexible skin cracks and gapes, and 
would fain be still ever more. And, thus 
these palsied minds prefer to return to 
their rigidity, and move no more for ever, 
rather than endure the pain of their awa- 
kening to the activity and variety of life. 
As a nation the Americans need, more than 
any other, the perception of this value in 
Nature. A case came to our knowledge 
lately of a merchant who, for more than a 
quarter of a century, had not been known, 
when in health, to be away from his busi- 
ness later than seven in the morning, or to 
leave it earlier than six in the evening, and 
who, in all the time, had only once been as 
far as fifty miles from New York. Yet he 
is worth a quarter of a million dollars, and 



still devotes himself to accumulating money. 
We would not analyze such an intellect — 
we would not go down into such a sepul- 
chre and see what bones and ashes of dead 
hopes, and spiritual gifts, and blighted sense 
of beauty, there mnst be there. From such 
a grave there can scarcely be a resurrection 
or hope of life. 

Yet to that man, and many others like 
him. Nature has displayed her lures perpe- 
tually, calling in tlie tenderest voices with 
mingled memories of childhood, and pironipt- 
ings of a higher being to aid her. The 
hum of bees, the morning song of birds and 
running brooks, appealed in vain to their 
ears against the clink of coin and the clat- 
ter of their factories — ^flowers and fields 
with sunsets and mountain cascades, op- 
posed themselves in vain to blinded eyes, 
to freestone fronts and costly mirrors. 
Oh ! if they could have listened for one in- 
stant ere their eyes were closed — if they 
could have caught one glimpse of all that, 
before the film finally shut light out, we 
must believe they would have listened and 
looked again, and so found the balm which 
loving Nature provided against the wounds 
of evil cares. Perhaps not, though there 
must have been a time once, even in child- 
hood, when their sight and hearing were 
clear. And what then can insure the mind 
against these diseases? Only the awaken- 
ing of the better reason and leading' men 
out of themselves — ^the perpetual remem- 
brance of the outer world of sight and 
song — and convincing them that sight and 
admiration are not the profitless things 
Mammon deems them, that they may in 
time, both for themselves and their chil- 
dren, answer to the lures of Nature. 



NATUBAL AND ABTISTIC SYUFATHY. 

NO . II. 

"Nature stretches out her arms to 
embrace man," says Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
"and let his thoughts be of equal great- 
ness." If Nature abhors a vacuum, a lack 
of brains appears to meet her greatest re- 
pugnance. A jest's prosperity, it is said, 
lies in the ear of him who hears it ; and not 
less true is it, that Nature's teachings find 
what success they have, in the congenial 
aptness of man. We recoil from one, whose 
character does not seem elevated from the 
contact of sublime things. We take it for 
granted that the presence of debased Na- 
ture will bring corresponding influences. 
It is natural for us to strive to bring our 
thoughts and actions into keeping with sur- 
rounding circumstances. We fee! abashed, 
when we cannot do it. 

Perhaps, we are seldom so reminded of 
our unequalness with the highest phases 
of Nature, as when we feel the spirit of si-r 



